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The Maine Farmer . _—s 
IS ISSUED EVERY FRIDAY MORNING. || P0ck which lay close by the side of this piece of up- 


a Price #2 per annum if paid in advance | land in a swale, the water under it was of a bright 
62,50 if devcettooad © delayed benched the year. | Crimson color. This no doubt was colored by some 


No paper will be discontinued at any time, without mineral substance. : ) 
yment of all arrearages and for the volume| Another fact must be noticed. The child that 


which shall then have been commenced, unless | dropped the pumpkin seeds, was called away just 
at the pleasure of the p ublishers. _ | about the finishing of the bean ground, and the tur- 
Al money sent or letters on business must be dir- | nep ground was planted without the pumpkins. 


. \f , 
ont BA ES, SE AP TES, SP There was perhaps about two cart loads of pump- 
kins on this part. This, perhaps the reader will 


Communications. 




















— | say, is in Mr. Bean’s favor. But this is not the 

Ruta Baga ‘and Indian Corn. | whole story. The turnep ground at harvest time, 
Mr. Houmes :—The year before last I ploughed | was as complete a bed of sorrel as you ever saw: 
half an acre of land, which had been used for some This, though of no profit, might draw as much 
3 or 4 years as a sheep pasture, and planted one | from the soil as the pumpkins; and as the ques- 
half with white beans, and the other half with Ruta | tion at issue is, the exhausting powers of a turnep 





Baga, or rather a mongrel sort of a turnep, which 
by their appearance, indicated a mixture of Ruta 
Baga and the old fashioned French turnep. Some 


manure was hauled on before the land was plough- | 


ed, but which part had the advantage, if any, in 
manure, I cannot say. The crop of each was mod- 
erate. ‘The last year I hauled on a decent dressing 
of manure before ploughing, but as before, without 
intending any particular experiment, was not ex- 
tremely particular as to the quantity put on the bean 
or turnep part. I then planted the whole piece 
with Indian corn, and the whole was done in the 
same day. The whole piece was completely tend_ 
ed with the hoe until it began to show its tassels ; 
and at that period scarce a weed could be seen. Ar 
that time I thought there was nearly or quite dou- 
ble the quantity of leaves and stalks on that par® 
where the beans grew the year previous. But af- 
ter or about this time, [ noticed the corn on the 
turnep part took a start, and grew as fast as the oth- 
er, so that at the period it had obtained its growth, 
it was apparently as large as the other, tho’ about 
10 days later. At harvest time I had the curiosity 
to measure a part of 2 rows of each parcel of land 
growing side by side, and the result was, it took six 
hills less to fill the same basket on the turnep 
than it did on the bean ground; yet from the cir. 
cumstance of its being much greener, it might shrink 
more than enough to equalize the quantity. Not 
satisfied with this result, I measured the’ whole of 
each division separately, and the result was eigh- 
teen bushels of ears from the turnep ground, and 
twenty-five from the bean ground. 

But there is another fact in the case that bears 
strongly in Mr. Ruta’s favor, notwithstanding the 
general result above stated ; whieh is this, there is 
decisive evidence that there is some mineral gub- 
stance, or some other hidden cause which effects 
the fertility of this piece of land, on which the Ru- 
ta’s grew; for though the land appeared very much 
alike, and no visible cause either from manuring or 
otherwise, to explain the cireumstance I am going 
to relate, it is a fact, that a piece of turnep uever 
grew more unequally ; some of the plants in patches 
remained stationary in the seed leaf 2 or 3 weeks 
and turning almost as many colors as poor J osephs 
coat did of old; and the reason why I suppose 
this to be effected by some mineral substance is 


crop, it might with great propriety be questioned, 
whether, if the sorrel had been kept entirely under, 
the corn would not have been considerably better. 
And though there was but little sorrel where the 
beans grew, another question arises which I am un- 
able te answer. Whether the pumpkins kept back 
the sorrel on the bean ground, or whether its pre- 
dominance on the turnep ground, is to be charged 
to some of Mr. Ruta’s ill qualities, I cannot tell. 
One inference is certainly clearly to be drawn 
from these facts, which is, the later ripening of the 
\corn on the turnep ground. And this is a severe 
evil. Another inference almost as clear to me, is 
that if the season had been as favorable as it is some- 
times, the corn on this part would have done nearly 
or quite as well asthe other. And a third infer- 
ence I draw is, that the turneps drawing the most 
of their food from the soil in cool weather, it ex- 
hausts the soil of almost all the food prepared by 
the decomposition of manure, for the use of plants; 
and which goes to deprive the plants which suc- 
ceed of a fair supply, until the round of fermenta- 
tion succeeds again, or that effect is remedied by 
decomposed manure. J.H. J. 








Hopeful Signs. 
“ Laugh where we must—be candid where we can.” 


Pope. 

Mr. Houmes :—Though it has beem often men- 
tioned as a subject cf deep regret, that the State of 
Maine is confessedly behind many of her sisters in 
agricultural improvements, yet it is a fact, and one 
for which we ought to feel thankful, that even here 
in the “back woods,” there is somewhat of a wak- 
ing up. It will be my business in this communica- 
tion to rotice some of these favorable signs. A few 
days ago I had considerable conversation with a 
gentleman, who, though his business is not exclu- 
sively farming, is a close calculator, and a man of 
good judgment ; he stated it as the result of con- 
siderable experience, that he was perfectly satisfied 
that this part of the state of Maine might produce 
wheat flour for exportation, after abundantly supply- 
ing its own wants. He has been trying the exper- 
iment of raising wheat on a clover sod, with good 
success. He also stated as his firm belief, that our 
farmers ought to raise more grain, and not crowd 
|so hard in raising stock. He thinks they would re- 





this ; that some 2 or 3 years ago, in turning over a| alize more profit in turning under a good growth 


ot grass to manure their land for wheat, than they 
would to mow it for hay to feed stock on for mar- 
ket. Or at any rate, they ought neither to sell hay 
nor feed it to stock for market, until it would givo 
them a profit equivalent to ten dollars a ton. In 
conversation with another gentleman, a farmer, not 
long since, on the subject of raising roots for stock, 
lie observed, as he had heard much said on this 
subject, he concluded the last season to try an ex- 
periment, which terminated much to his satisfac- 
tion ; for he said he raised 100 bushels of turneps 
which did not cost him 5 dollars; and he declared 
himself much pleased with the experiment of feed- 
ing them to his sheep, &c. Some others in this 
vicinity are waking up to this subject, and as they 
have the evidence in a tangible, as well as a visiblo 
form, they are coming to the determination to at- 
tempt the culture of grain and roots more largely, 
and in such a manner as must, I think, insure suc- 
cess, 

Another favorable sign is, that many of our pro. 
fessional men are giving their attention to this su>- 


‘ject. Gentlemen belonging to all the learned profes. 


sions, as we are now compelled to call them, are 
trying experiments frequently, and giving them to 





the public. I am glad of this, for such Gentlemen 


have it in their power to do an immense deal of 


g6od. I was much pleased tOmgee last year, some 
experiments published by 8. F. B., who, if I“ guess 
right,” is a Lawyer, on the subject of raising pota- 
toes. Such experiments are worth whole coluinns 
of trash. 

Another favorable sign is found in the annual 
message of our present worthy Governor. This is 
just exactly what it should be; but how the “ Lev- 
eddies” will like it I cannot tell—yet one thing I 
know, it contains some very broad hints. Such 
messages, however, cannot fail to produce good ef- 
fects eventually : and for one I tender him my cor- 
dial thanks. 

Another good sign is, our most distinguished Ag- 
ricultural writers, instead of deducing practice from 
theory, seem to be studying hard to deduce theory 
from practice, by beginning at the A B C of agri- 
cultural knowledge, the understanding of the ele- 
mentary substances of soils, manures, plants, &c, 
Instead of forming plausible theories in their stud- 
ies, they are studying the volume of nature in de- 
tail, by the inductive method. Well Gentlemen, 
though I am unlearned, I shall humbly ask the pri- 
vilege of a seat among you, not to display scientific 
knowledge, but as a humble scholar, both “ hearing 
you and asking you questions.” J.H. J. 

Peru, Feb. 1836. 





To Save Hay. 
Mr. Hormes :—At this time when hay is dear 
and scarce, I have not the least doubt but that if 
one who has a considerable portion of Wethers in 
his flock, and hardy Ewes, those whieh are not to 
lamb early, were to separate them and drive them 
into a hemlock grove or swamp, and secure them 
there by a bush or other fence, otherwise they would 
return on the crust of the snow in March morn- 








ings. Then see that they havea plenty of hemlock 
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browse where they can get easily to it, which might | following statements—viz: That they produce lar- | exists in excess in most soils in Great Britain, whilst 
not be the case at all times, unless the shepherd or | ger and more straw per acre than the common oats, | within the limits of his enquiries in the U. States, a 


some one aided them by beating tracks for them— 
give them freely of salt, and my word for it, they 
will come out in pretty good order. When itis 
convenient to draw the hemlock to the shed or 
or barn yard, this may be preferable. Sir, I have 


' 


heavier though not entirely full, as part of my crop ( 
lodged and all were cut too green. That ari 
ought not to be sowed late. That they will pro- | 


no doubt but a flock of a hundred wethers might | duce more of oats and straw on land that isin rath- | 


be thus placed and thus treated, beginning with 
the first snows in the carly part of winter, and 
come out well in the spring. Hardy Ewes would 





er poor condition. | 
That a decaying or rotten sward of any kind is_ 
sufficiently rich to ensure a good crop. That they | 


That they produce as many or more oats, That | large proportion was found entirely destitute. It is 
they are this year about five pounds in the bushel | probable that Western New York may furnish an 


exception, but of this I only conjecture. 

Now we know that lime has a powerful effect in 
neutralizing acids, and vice versa, acids in neutral- 
izing the quality of lime. With this fact in view 
we may at once discover the uncertainty of much 
of the evidence before us. The Rev. Mr. Colman 
mentions a striking fact to show the inefficiency of 


do well also, if they were not to lamb before grass | will probably bring in the market 12 1-2 cents per | lime in preventing rust in wheat. The substance 
ground in the spring, and none, should lamb ear- | bushel more than the common oats of this country | of which is, that in some fields, and under the same 
lier. But from this season of the year much hay | and that it will prove a change of seed that will be | treatment in other respects, an application of lime 
would be saved for other stock, and the sheep cer- of much benefit to the farmer for a number of | on a part did no good. To this we reply, we know 


tainly do well. This is not theory only, for I have | 
known sheep stray into the woods before snow fell | 
in the fall, and there continue through winter with | 
no one to see to them and live. Ewes with lamb, 

if they have had no hemlock browse until this | 
time, should not be allowed at once to eat as much | 
as they please, as there would be danger of its 
bringing off their lambs. A penny saved is as 
good as one earned. If any one who is short of | 
hay has not a hemlock grove—if his neighbor has, 
and is as obliging as neighbors should be, he will 
not object to having his hemlock bushes lopped 
down for sheep. 

I hope this will be tried, and that we shall hear | 
of the result through the Farmer. If he who has 
to pay. a high price for hay will not try it, let him 
starve his sheep and other cattle as much as he 
pleases, always remembering that to starve any 
creature when it can be anywise conveniently 
avoided is a sin. One who has hay enough for his 
own stock might do a great kindness to his friend 
who was in other circumstances relative to hay, by 
thus placing his sheep and sparing his neighbor 
some hay to save bis creatures. It is thought by 
this practice hundreds of tons of hay might be sa- 
ved for other uses. I had rather use my hemlock 
tops so in common years, than to give a very great 





price for hay to give to my sheep. D.F. 
Troy, Feb. 26, 1836. 
N. B. If the above ideas are correct, the keep- 


ing of sheep in winter has cost more than was ne- 
cessary. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Scotch Oats. 

Mr. Houmes:—It isa well known fact to you | 
that the Kennebec County Agricultural Society, of | 
which you were corresp@ding Secretary, and of 
course did the business, imported via New York 
from Scotland, a number of bushels of Oats, in 
hépes that seed brought from that mountainous 
country to this might be useful. The seed was 
sold at auction, and I purchased two pecks at one 
dollar the peck. As they arrived late I was obliged 
to sow them late in the season. I put them upon 
good land, and they grew large in the straw, but 
»efore they ripened were nearly all lodged down. 
On threshing them out I found that I had eleven 
bushels, notwithstanding compared with those 
sown they were very much shrunk and shriveled. 
Last spring J sowed five bushels on two acres and 
fifteen rods of land, in three several pieces, to try 
what they would do. The land was in various 
states of richness, some of it in good order and 
some of it poorer, some on a spear grass sod plou- 
ghed eight iaches deep—with little or no dres- 
sing of any kind, the land having been mowed as 
long as it would give any burthen worth mowing. 


years to come. 

1 have fifty bushels which I will sell at a fair 
price compared with the price of other oats if ap- 
plied for at my house soon. ‘The Oats imported 
weighed 44 pounds to the bushel. 

Ex.van Woop. 

Winthrop, Feb. 27, 1836. 





For the Maine Farmer. 

Review of the “* Wheat Question.’’ No. 2. 

Mr. Hotmes:—In my last number I intimated 
an opinion that wheat was more liable to some dis- 
eases jn this country than Great Britain and most 
parts of Europe. I had in view those diseases 
more particularly which 1 consider as being pro- 
duced by excessive fermentation, or augmented by 
it. Mr. Kenrick, in his American Orchardist, in 
treating of the elimate of these United States, as 
compared with some parts of Europe, says, “ The 
mean of the greatest heat at Cambridge, Mass. ex- 
ceeds that of Rome by eleven degrees, and that of 
Marseilles by eight degrees.” And it is "probable 
the average temperature of the greatest cold at 
Cambridge is as much greater, as tlie same author 
observes the average heat of the year is greater at 
Rome and Marseilles than at Cambridge. This 
proves that our climate is exposed to greater vicis- 
itudes of heat and cold. But this is not all; the 
proportion of rain which falls here is two fifths 
greater than the average of twenty eitiesin Europe. 
And yet our rainy days are annually one fourth less 
than with them. Heat and moisture are two pow- 
erful agents in producing fermentation, and thus so 
far as this course produces or augments diseases, so 
far wheat is more liable to disease from this cause 
in this country than in Europe. Now if we apply 
the same facts respecting heat and moisture in this | 
country, as compared with Europe, to the produc- | 
tion of animalculae, which I have suggested as the 
most reasonable, and apparently efficacious cause 
of rust, smut, &e. in grain, we shall find the liabil- 
ity of grain ‘to disease in this country much ine 
creased. I make these remarks at this time in or- 
der that they may be kept in view in the progress 
of our examination of the subject. For I consider 
it all important when we look after evidence, we 
should be able to judge of its weight, especially 
where it is so contradictory; if peradventure we 
may find some clue to unravel its mysteries. 

There is another thing we ought to understand 
thoroughly, and that is the effects of lime in its dif- 
ferent combinations. As the matter stands now, I 
can only advert to the absence ot carbonate of lime 
not lime combined with other acids than the car- 
bonic) from the most of our soils. And this I state 
on the authority of Mr. Ruffin, the author of the 
Essay on Calcareous Manure, and wishing to be 
understood as extending it no further than the lim- 











I raised between seventy and eighty bushels. From | 
my experiments I think I may safely make the, 


its of his observations. The result of his investi- 
gations is, that calcareous earth (carbonate of lime) 





not the condition of the soil as it respects calcareous 
matter, how much it needs to combine with the 
other substances in the soil. if there was not e- 
nough for this purpose, it was nearly powerless for 
the purposes applied. 

‘These considerations will preclude the necessity 
of explaining the whole mass of evidence, as much 
of it is entirely urdecisive and proves—just nothigg 
at all. I mean no invideous reflections on any one, 
I had adopted nearly the same opinion as Mr. Col- 


man, but close observation soon drove me away 


from that, and threw me almost entirely on my own 
resources for light on this subject; but a star, no; 
in the “ East,” but in the Southwest, sheds some 
light on this subject: 


“ Long may it shine, and e’er its course is run, 
Increase in size and splendor to a sun— 
Methinks I see this sun of future days, 
Spread far abroad its mild and lucid rays, 
And spread o’er earth in one continued blaze.” 


Peru, 1836. J. H. J. 
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Grain Worm or Weevil. 

Our readers will undoubtedly recollect the notice 
which we gave in the last volume, of the existence 
and ravages of this insect, under the name of wee- 
vil, in the upper part of Oxford County, and at Do- 
ver and that vicinity. It is asmal{ insect to besure, 
but a formidable one to those who cultivate wheat, 
and we should try to check its increase as much as 
we possibly can. It is probable that the fly lays its 
eggs in the kernel when it is first formed and soft 
at any rate, the maggot is found there rioting upon 
its very heart about the time that it begins to fill 
out and have a full size. Several things have been 
recommended as remedies or as checks to the evi, 
but none of them we believe with perfect success 
In a communication to the New York Farmer, Mr 
Colman, sometime ago recommended sowing lime 
upon the crop when the dew was upon it. This 
may prevent the insect from attaching himself to 
the ear in some places; but it cannot cover all 
parts, and there will be some ears wholly untouch- 
ed in which the insect will deposit the egg and 
thus continue the pest. Those crops of wheat on 
new lands recently burnt, were found last year to 
be exempt from the insect, Some have thought 
this was owing to the ashes on thesoil. This may 
be the case, but we are inclined to think it is owing 
more to the season when it was sowed; thereby 
bringing it torward at a time when the insect is 
“ not on hand.” 

It has been recommended to sow wheat early for 
the same reason, viz: to bring it forward before the 
fly is ready to begin his attack. It is well known 
that insects generally have a particular time in the 
year to come from their hiding places and com- 
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mence their mischief, and if we know when that | 


time is, by sowing the crop at a season to bring it | 
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sown whole crops are mowed down in the ensuing | marking the piece with a pincil, and the loom has 
season as food for silk worms. Sprouts again | woven an inch and a half of this fabric ig one min- 
spring forth from the roots the same year, and are | ute. Others have at different times witnessed the 


forward at a different time, possibly it may save | 64 “for a second brood. ‘The silk produced | operation of the loom and their observation of the 
the crop. from the worms fed on those tender shoots is sup- | result has been precisely the same. The speed is 


era 
Preventing Smut in Wheat. | 
We believe that it is pretty generally believed | 


that smut in wheat is a sort of fungus, or minute } 


vegetable which grows upon or in the kernel of | 
the wheat as the proper soil for it to flourish in, and | 
that the black dust is the seed, or at any rate, the 

cause of more smut in the succeeding crop. That | 
this seed lodges in the beard or farze on one end of | 
the kernel, and that in order to prevent a future 
growth or spread of it you must dislodge it entirely 
or kill its powers of vegetating by some alkaline 
matter. For this purpose strong ley made from 
wood ashes is used—also lime sufficiently wetted 
and slackened to coat the seed with it. It will be 
necessary to wash the grain thoroughly and rub it 
well with the hands if you would have it take full 
effect and rid you of the trouble entirely. We 
have been told of another substance which has 
been used with success by Mr. M. E. Morton of 
Monmouth. It is Blue Vitriol, used as near as we 
can recollect in the following manner. Take two 
ounces of blue vitriol, dissolve it in water sufficient 
in quantity to wet a bushel of wheat thoroughly. 
Let the wheat soak in this over night, rubbing it 
well so that you shall be sure that every kernel has 
become fully wet by the solution, It would seem 

that we have ways and means enough now known 
to prevent smut in wheat if properly observed, and 
yet it sometimes happens that the most attentive 
and careful find their crop infested with it. This 
proves that we don’t understand the whole yet, and 

that there is something more for farmers to learn 
about it, and that something is worth knowing we 
dare say. 
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Silk Culturist. 





Facts and Observations relative to the 
CULTURE OF SILK. 


The following was furnished by a friend, ac- 
guainted with the Culture of Silk, and gives much 
valuable information in a concise form.—Ed. N. E. 
Farmer. 


STAGES IN THER LIFE AND LABORS OF THE 
SILK WORM. 


Sickness begins in eight days after hatching, 
when the worms will refuse food for three days. 
They will again feed five days. Sickness will be 
renewed again for three days, and feeding wili con- 
tinue again five days. The worm undergoes a 
third sickness for three days, and feeds five days as 
before, and becomes sick three days for the 4th 
time. Resumes its feeding for five days and casts 
its skin for the last time in the caterpillar state. 
I'he worm now devours its food voraciously for 
ten days and commences spinning. 

The different periods in the progress of the life 
and labors of the insect may be expressed jn a tab- 
ular form as foliows : ‘ 

8 days old, 
3 days sick, 
5 days feeding, 
3 days sick, 
5 days feeding, 
3 days sick, 
10 days feeding. 
10 days spinning, 
47 
_ — CULTURE OF MULBERRY TREES, ETC. 
n England and countries of a Similar - 
was, seedling mulberries will not attain 5 alienes 
eight than three inches in the first year. ._In war- 


mer climates their growth is mueh m i 
( ore ; 
that in some parts of India large wavadion fos 


posed to be readily distinguishable by its superi- re lated at one hundred and JSorty strokes of the 
ority over that produced when the insect is fed on | lathe per minute, and the fabric which it turns off 
the leaf of the full grown mulberry tree.— Dr. | is in no way inferior to the imported article. 
dner. | The = — it is an experienced cotton 
, , /weaver and one of the smartest in the counrty. 
en She affirms that she can without difficulty tend 4 
AND SILK WORM. ‘of them, and turn off one hundred yards of goods 
Notwithstanding the posssibility, in some cli- | per day. What will Louis Phillipe say to that >— 
mates and countries, to raise two or three crops of | Providence Journal. 
mulberry leaves and of silk worms in the same 
season, we doubt whether such attempts will be; Have you made up your mind with regard to en- 
attended with beneficial results in any part of New | tering into the mulberry culture? If you have 
England. Even in warmer climates than ours the | not, Jet no consideration deter you from it longer 





best judges perfer single to successive crops in a 
season. Dr. Lardner observes as follows : 

“ Count Dandola is of opinion that in Italy it is 
disadvantageous to obtain more than one crop in 
each season. He affirms that the mulberry tree 
cannot bear this constant stripping of its leaves 
without injury. ‘ All things considered,’ says he, 
‘I am well persuaded that one of our good crops 
will be equal to any number that may be gathered 
elsewhere ina year.” Itis observed that the quan- 
tity of the silk obtained in Italy from their second 
racolta is always inferior to that from the first breed 
of worms. 

“The Persian cultivators are accustomed, from a 
motive of economy to feed silk worms upon boughs 
of the mulberry tree, instead of using the leaf sep- 
arately, as is practiced in all temperate climates. 
The leaves continuing attached to the branches, 
remain longer fresh, have a better flavor and are 
more nutricious, than those separately gathered, 
and the silk worms fed from the branches with less 
ee than when the leaves are strewn singly over 
them. 

“In some parts fof Italy and France, mulberry 
leaves are commonly sold by weight, in the mar- 
ket, and those persons who rear silk worms are of- 
ten wholly dependant on this source for a supply, 
Judgment and a gee are required in the pur- 
chaser, to enable him to make a proper selection of 
leaves, choosing such as are of anourishing quali- 
ty, and rejecting those whose sale would, from their 
ge weight, be more profitable to the vender. 

he interests of the two parties are consequently 
at variance. In other places trees are hired for 
the season ; from four to six fraiics, according to 
its size and condition, being paid for the hire of 
each tree. Under equal circumstances an old mul- 
berry tree always yields better leaves than a young 
one; and whatever may be the original quality of 
the tree, as it grows older the leaf will diminish in 
size, and will so materially improve that at length 
it will attain to a very excellent quality.” 





Native Silk. 


A specimen of sewing silk was shown to us a 
few days since by a gentleman of this town, which 
was produced on the farm of Mr Adams, of Wal- 
pole, Cheshire county, and manufactured by Mrs. 
Adams. It was reeled from the cocoons on a com- 


than the coming spring. A few dollars laid out in 
white mulberry seed, and morus multicaulis cut- 
tings, if these should be judiciously cultivated, 
would lay the foundation of future independance. 
We wish the farmer in moderate circumstances to 
bear in mind that a single acre of mulberries, will 
clothe and educate his children ; that five will en- 
able him to live sumptuously, and lay by enough 
in ten years to leave his family independent.— Far- 
mer & Gardiner. 








Time’s Solloquy. 


Old call you me? Ay! when the Almighty 
spoke creation into birth, | wasthere. ‘Then I was 
born. Mid the bloom and verdure of Paradise, I 
gazed upon the young world, radient with celes- 
tial smiles, I rose upon the pinions of the first 
morn, and caught the dewdrops as they fell on the 
bowers of the garden. Ere the foot of man was 
heard sounding in this wilderness, I gazed out up- 
on its thousand rivers flashing in light and reflect- 
ing the broad sun, like a thousand jewels upon 
their bosoms. The cataracts sent up their anthems 
in these solitudes, and none was here to listten to 
the new-born melody but I! The fawns bounded 
over the hills, and drank at the limpid streams, a- 
ges before an arm was raised to injure or make 
them afraid. For thousands of years the morning 
star rose in beauty upon these unpeopled shores, 
and its twin-sister of the eve flamed m the fore- 
head of the sky, with no eye to admire their rays 
but mine. Ay! call me old !—Babylon and Assy- 
ria, Palmira and Thebes, rose flourished and f#l, 
and I beheld them in their glory and decline. 
‘Scarce a melaneholy ruin marks the place of their 

existence ; but when their first stones were laid in 
‘the earth, f was there! Mid all their splendor, 








| . . . 
| glory, and wickednes, I was in their busy streets, 


and crumbling their magnificent piles and their 
gorgeous palaces to the earth. 

My books will show a long and fearful account 
against them. I control the fate of empires,—l 
give them their period of glory and splendor ; but 
at their birth I conceal in them the seeds of death 
and decay. They must go down and be humbled 
in the dust,—their proud heade bowed down be- 
fore the rising glories of young nations, to whose 
prosperity there will come adate and day of de- 
cline. I poise my wings over the earth, and watch 











mon hand reel and spun on a common spinning | the course and doings of its inhabitants. I call up 
wheel. Mrs, A. was aided in the process by no | the violets from the hills, and crumble the gray ru- 
other knowledge than that which she had acquired | ins to the ground, I ain the agent of a Higher 
from reading. For smoothness, evenness of tex- | Power, to give lifé and take it away. I spread sil- 
ture and strength, it is not surpassed by any which | ken tresses upon the brow of the young, and place 
we haveever examined, We have a sample of the grey hairs on the head ot theaged man, Dimples 
silk in our possession, which we shall be glad to| and smiles lurk around the lips of the innocent 
exhibit to any one who may have the curiosity to child, and I furrow the brow of age with wrinkles. 
inspect it, | Old call you me ? When will Time end, Eterni- 
We are further informed, that the trees from | ty begin ? When will the earth and its waters, 
which the worms are fed, are but four years from | and the universe, be rolled up, and a new world 
the seed.—V. H. Argus. | commence its revolutions ? Not till He, who first 
bid me begin my flight so orders it. When His 
The Manufacture of Silk. purposes who first brought me into being are ac- 
We have heretofore had occasion to speak of the | complished, then and not till then,—and no one 
success with which the power loom had been ap-|can proclaim the hour,—I too shall go to the place 
plied by Mr Gay to the weaving of Si!k. But the | of all living, 
only experiment which has been made upon an old | i 
and very awkwardly constructed cotton loom,| InrivueNnce or Woman.—Capt. Marryatt in his 
Within the last three weeks, one of the new Jooms | new and popular Stories of the Sea, says-—* Man 
with improvements by Mr Gay, adapted to the | is but a rough pebble without the attrition received 
manufacture of silk has been put in operation up-| from contact with the other sex; it is wonderful 
on a piece of fine white Pongee Handkerchiefs, 3 | how the ladies pumice a man down into a smooth- 
qnarters wide. This loom has put at rest all doubt | ness, which occasions him to roll over and over 
that might before have been entertained in relation | with the rest of bis species, jostling, but not woun- 
to the practicability of weaving silk in this manner. | ding his neighbors, as the waves of circumstances 

















| We have several times made the observation by | bring him into collision with them.” 
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AA MAINE FARMER 
LE STL Ta NA TPC METIS 


4 = | the degrec of respect they received from their fel-| The importance of agriculture is not confined to 

cad sa al r ns ° uiserai, low ro _ But dave has wrought wonders—chang- ‘the rich and juxurious alone. All grades and con- 

From the Mechanic and Farmer. |" avers eersieel condition ofthe world. Instead | Every one, whatever aay be hieotandine: trons she 

sical c . , andirg, from the 

Address ‘ — of inheriting the usuges of those times, we find that | chief magistrate of our country down oan hum- 

Delivered before the Penobscot Agricultural Socvel¥ an entire revolution in this respect has taken place. ble hod bearer, are all indebted to the farmer for 
by Marcian Seavy, Esq., February 1], 1836. | Now, instead of respecting a man according to the the necessaries and comforts of life. 

Since accepting the invitation of the Trustees to | usefulness of his occupation, he is respected accor-| Now let me candidly and respectfully appeal to 
address the Society on this occasion, my engage- | ding to his personal appearance or the money he the feelings of propriety and justice of thoge of all 
ments have been providentially such, that I have | has in possession, The useless drone who tor years | classes, who do not bear the title of farmer, while 
not been able to Serene that attention to the subject | has only lived to consume the hard earnings of his you are willing to acknowledge your obligations to 
which its importance requires, and which may ren- | jndustrious neighbors, if by any means he aequires | this justly. respectable class, can you conscientious- 
der it worthy of your just expectations. I willouly | a portion of the property others have earned, he is ly with-hold from them, your influence, and the 
add by way of apology, that I have done the best I) preferred before them. He receives the notice and trifling pittance they now ask of you, to assist in 
could under the circumstances in which I have | nod of those who are usually considered the great | improving their condition, and lightening the bur- 
heen placed. I am sure I shall not be disappointed | men, while the.poor but honest and industrious la- | thensome toil of their vocations, and to erable them 
in the anticipation that the most charitable con- | borer is passed by with coutempt. At this day | the better to contribute to your comfort and happi- 
struction will be applied to whatever I shall say ; those who produce the wealth of the country are | ness. 
and if my zeal in the cause in which we are engag- | hardly allowed a respectable standing in society. It; Every philanthropist, every patriot, every man 
ed leads me to extravagancies, you will consider | has been remarked by a close observer of human | who has the good of his country at heart, will not, 
them as errors of judgment and not of the will. /nature, and a man well versed in the standing of I am confident, refuse this request, or attempt to 

Perhaps it will not be amiss in the onset for me | agriculturalists in our country, that farmers, altho’ excuse himself on any grounds whatever; but on 
to give a concise view of the rise, progress and ob- | not a degraded set, have yet failed to have that place | the contrary, feel a laudable ambition in contribut- 
ject of this Society, that those present not acquaint- | in the public estimation, and that influence in pub- | ing his influence and money, to promote the object 
ed with it may better understand our motives and lic concerns to which as a class, the part they per- | of this Society. 
wishes. | form, and the contributions they render to the pub-| Now let me say to you who are entitled to the 

In 1832, the Legislature passed a law meee | to | lic weal entitle them. Although most candid men | honorable appellation of farmers, if the station yeu 
give from the State Treasury, an amount equal to | wil] admit that farmers are the most useful class in | fill is of such vast importance to the country, should 
that which any County Agricultural Society would | our country—although they are admitted to be the you not prepare yourselves to act well your part, in 
raise and expend in premiums, provided, that a-| yery key-stone which supports the grand arch on that station? If you are justly entitled to so high 
mount did not exceed three hundred dollars, and if} which all governments are built, yet at this day | rank, should you spare any toil or pains to qualifi 
any Society raised a larger sum than three hundred, | they are looked down upon with contempt and rid- | yourselves to receive and maintain that rank? If 
they should be entitled to receive three hundred | icule, and that too by the very men to whose juxu- | your occupation is so infinitely indispensable to the 
from the State. ry and riches they are constantly contributing. | welfare of the country, should you not embrace ev- 

In view of this law of the State, and from ade-| Without agriculture, what branch of business can | ery opportunity, to make improvements, and raise 








































sire to improve the condition of agricultural pur- 
suits in our country, a few enterprising farmers pe- 
titioned the Legislature in 1833, and were granted 
an act of incorporation, under which they met at 
Levant, on the 18th day of June of the saine year, 
and organized themselves into a Society agreeably 
to the same, for the purpose of mutually improving 
themselves and their neighbors in the various bran- 
ches of agricultural pursuits. They made much 
exertion to procure the co-operation of others, but 
found their success limited indeed. Few could be 
found who were willing to lend their aid to promote 
the undertaking, although every one was willing to 
acknowledge its advatages.—But the too common 
reply of those whose assistance was solicited was, 
“money will be wanting,” and we are unable to pay 


be carried on with success? What state can he 
supported? What nation can long remain in exist- 
ence? Our commerce—our manufactures, and 
every other branch of industry and enterprise must 
dwindle and die as by the hand of a griping frost. 

On the art of agriculture every thing else depends; 


the character of that occupation? Will you make 
no effort to gain that standing once held by farmers, 
and which is now justly due to the important sta- 
tion they fill? Are you willing yourselves, to 
see the whole agricultural portion Of car country, 
remain in their present condition; to be looked 





money merely for the sake of having a Cattle Show. 
Not once considering, that for what was taken from 
the pocket would be restored to the head an’ hun- 
dred fold. Notwithstanding the discouraging scenes 
through which they had to pass the first year—the 
smallness of their number—the backwardness of 
their members—the small amount they were ena- 
bled to pay in premiums; at the return of the next 
Annual Meeting they again elected officers and re- 
solved to double their diligence in procuring the 
co-operation of others, Conscious of the justness 


annihilate or suspend it and what would be the | down upon by all other professions and classes, as 
condition of the free institutions of which we so|the very dregs of society? No: you have most 
justly boast? What would be the situation of our | nobly and unequivocally, given a triumphant nega- 
now flourishing and prosperous country? Deso- tive to these inquiries, in the formation of this Soci- 
lation and want would spread their mantle over eve- | ety, and the unwearied perseverance you have man- 
ry portion of its comliness, and we could stand and | ifested, during the disheartening scenes of its infan- 
behold every thing now pleasant, prosperous and ey. You have fully demonstrated your determina- 
delightful, falling an easy prey to the fearful rava- | tion to go onward in the strength of honest indus- 
ges of devastation, distress and ruin. No people or | try, to throw off the stigma of prejudice and igno- 
nation under heaven, can maintain their standing, | rance, and earn that reputation which shall justly 
or be supported without maintaining the art of ag- | excite the emulation of all other classes. You have 





riculture.—Eveiy bope and every anticipation of a testified by the work you have commenced, that 


favorable resu!t, of any considerable magnitude, | you will shake from yuu the prejudices imbibed by 
whether of a commercial, mercantile or manufact- | your fathers, and prepare your minds to adopt the 
uring enterprise, depends in a greater or less degree | improveiments in your art, which time in her revo- 
upon the favorable state of this noblest of arts, | lutions is so abundantly bringing about. 

When it is successful every thmg around exhibits| In the formation of this society, you have cleared 
the appearance of life and animation, and appears | the rubbish from the rugged soil,—broken it up, 


to participate in its prosperity. But when it is neg- 
lected and forsaken every thing around us give ev- 
idence of such neglect. What farmer can contem- 


_and sown the seed ; all that remains now, is to pro- 
cure assistance, and perform the work of after cult- 
‘ure. I need say nothing to encourage you to ac- 




























of the cause in whieh they were engaged, they de-| plate the importance of the station he fills, without | tion, in performing this work. Your untiring ex- 
termined to persevere, let others act as they might. | exulting with an honest pride, that the very men jertions in it thus tar, is a sufficient guarantee of 
‘Their success was in some small degree adequate | who look down upon him with sneering and con- | your desire to reap the fruit of an abundant harv- 
to their exertion, and at their Cattle Show, last fall | tempt, are indebted to him not only for the daily est. ‘The benefits of associations of this kind, espe- 
they were enabled to distribute premiums somewhat | luxuries of the table, but for the riches of which | cially to operatives are almost incalculabie. Be- 
more liberally than they did the year preceding. | they so vauntingly boast. To the farmer, the me-| sides the many advantages derived from an inter- 

This Society being formed on broad and liberal | chanic and the laborer, are the rich indebted for | change of opinion—the many new indeas and im- 
principles, its sole object being to make such im-| their wealth. It has been justly said that he who | ptovements in the mode of performing our labor. 
provements in implements of gjusbandry—articles | causes a spire of gras¥ to grow where none grew | ‘Tine advantages from the practice and experience 
of agricu)tural manufacture, and stock, as shall raise | before, is a public benefactor ; and how much more | of others, and the pleasure we derive from such as- 
the credit of our county in these respects on a lev-| is the world indebted to him who ploughs the rug- | sociations, we find that the united efforts of many, 
el with any other in the State; it would seem | ged soil, and compels it to yield to his incessant la- | can at once prostrate objects, which would be in- 
strange that there should be among us, farmers (and | bor its richest produets—or him who draws from | surmountable barriers to improvement when pre- 
in common estimation good farmers too,) who are | its secret store houses its hidden treasures, and | sented to the mind of a single individual. One man 
unwilling to enlist in the promotion of an undertak- moulds them into articles of use—or him who takes | or an hundred men, and each acting individually 
ing so highly advantageous and honorable to them- | those articles from their hands and piles them into | and for himself, would accomplish nothing, com- 
selves. [ut we are sorry to confess that such is the | the noblest structures of modern times? These are | pared with what might be done by half that num- 
lamentable fact:—there are in this county, men | the men who produce the real wealth of the coun- | ber. ‘That union is strength, is one of the truest of 
who are considered intelligent farmers, who do | try. ‘Their operations add to the great mass. Their | observations, that ever fal from the lips of man, 
actually refuse to countenance and support the lau- | toil puts value into what before was worthless. But | and is clearly demonstrated to us by our daily ex- 
dable purposes of this Society, | the trader—the lawyer—the speculator—the gentle- | perience. What would have been the condition of 

‘That farming is and always has been considered | man, &c. &c., all perform certain uses, but as to | our now free and flourishing country, had it not 
an honorable calling no one will question. Tue | adding a single dollar to the common stock, they | been for the united efforts of men, associated togeth- 
first employment assigned to man was to work the | never did and never will. They, like the drones | er, all directed.to the accomplishment of a single 
soil and recieve the fruit of his labor—to earn his, in the hive, answer the purpose required of their | object? And what object, or what improvement 
bread by the sweat of his brow. Go thou into the | station, and like them too, consume what others col- | cannot be effected by the united exertions of men ? 
garden, dress and till it, was the obligations impos- | lect. ‘They appropriate to themselves products of , Apparent impossibilities are made to give way, and 
ed on man, and there is no one, we, as rational be- | others’ toil: and by many of the rich, the produc- | compelled to yield to combined effort. Improve- 
ings, are bound more strongly to obey. Anciently | ing class, which may justly be called public bene- | ments innumerable, both in the moral and practical 
men were respected according to the uses they per- | factors, are looked upon as fit only for menials, and | condition of mankind, have been the product of u- 
formed to society. The more useful the employ- noticed only in proportion to the bemefits they are nited labor. Almost every object around us, bears 
ment in which a man was engaged, the greater was daily receiving at their hands, | testimony to the dependence of man upon his fel- 
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low man, and demonstrates the advantages of asso- 
ciating together for the purpose of mutually assist- 
ing each other. Under these considerations, then, 
how can we—how dare we assert, that we can do 
no good by uniting our efforts, humble as they may 


be, with those of our fellow men, in the promotion | 


ofan object which promises so much benefit to pos- 
terity, as the one now before us, Will any one at- 
tempt to justify with-bolding his influence from 
this society, by saying that agricultural societies 
have done no good. Look at the condition of ag- 
riculture in those states where they have been long 
since formed. What has been the effect of agricul- 
tural enterprise, in Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, &c. What has been accom- 
plished by the enterprising farmers of those states, 
through the means of associated effort. We are 
dependeut on them for « large portion of the prod- 
uce we consume. But let us come nearer home, 
and not forget our neighboring county, that is now 
supplying this very city, with agricultural products, 
which ought to be raised among us. With these 
facts before us, and in view of these considerations, 
] must briefly appeal to those farmers who refuse 
to aid in promoting the objects of thissociety, Are 
you aware that by your refusal, you virtually say, 
we wish for no further improvement—our condi- 
tion is good enough—we are satisfied with our pre- 
sent means of accomplishing our labor, and our 


Barks of wood.—F or tanning, &c. 


Aloes, New Zealand Flax, from which are 
anufactured cordage, cloths, and ultimately, pa- 


r. 
Seeds and Fruits— Ficus which oils are ob- 
‘tained, for various uses, especially olive and linseed 
“oils. 





| varnishes, &c. 

From the Minerat Kinepom. 

Metals.—Iron, Gold, Silver, Lead, Tin, Copper, 
Antimony, Zine, &e. 

Stones.—Marble Limestone, Soapstone, Granite, 
Freestone, &c.—for building, and architectural or- 
nament. 

Precious Stones —Diamonds, Topaz, Ruby, A- 
gate, Crystal, &c, 

Earths. — Clay, fine for pottery; coarse, for 
bricks; Sand, &c., for glass ; chalk, &c. 

Minerals.—Copperas, Alum, Nitre, Sulpher, O- 
chres, and a great variety of other minerals, too 
numerous to mention, 

This is but the outline of the materials of art 
und manufacture. We intend, if it shall be con- 
venient, to give an account of some of these ma- 
terials, at large, and of their manufactures. The 
arts, increasing as they ever do, with the progress 





Fibrous Materials.— Hemp, Cottor, Flax, and va- | 
pec’ barks, Paper Mulberry, Cocoa-nut husk, Mex- | 


a 
Gums, Resins and Turpentine —Employed for | 


From the New England Farmer. 
Books Cheap. 

In no country in the world are the facilities for 
“acquiring sepelinden so extensively diffused, and 
80 easily obtained, by all classes, as in our own. 
| And as a consequence, we may infer that in no 
country are the people so well informed as our own 
arent. Is it so? 

he ratio of Our newspaper publications, com- 
pared with those of the most literary nations in Eu- 
rope are as twenty-four to one. And of the cireu- 
lation of books the proportion bears the same de- 
gree. A late English writer, in an eloquent chap- 
ter refuting the oft-repeated assertion, that Ameri- 
cans are not literary, says, “ The circulation of books 
here (in the United States,) is beyond all precedent. 
Books that in England,hardly pass through one e- 
dition, often reach here a third and a fourth.” The 
| reason is, the very {ow price at which publications 
are afforded. Their cheapness in this country al- 
| ways attracts the attention of foreigners: and well 
it might. What in England would cost five dollars 
| may be bought here for one; nay, more, what in 
England would cost nearly two hundred dollars, is 
sold here for five. 
| But cheap as books are, we know that there are 
some who cannot afford to pay full price for them. 
To such we will communicate, without fee, or re- 
ward, only expecting that they will give credit for 
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: | cn 4 ; . : 
children may get along as we have done.—Else we | of civilization, cannot but be interesting in every | our good feelings toward them, a plan of our own, 
are to understand by your obstinacy, that you con- | point of view, to the intelligent population of a | to wit: a new, easy and cheap way to collect a li- 


sider yourselves better informed than your neigh- 
hors, and are possessed of a disposition which will 
not allow you to impart your knowledge to them. 
But perhaps there may be other motives in secret 
keeping, which operate against your aiding in this 
noble undertaking. If that motive be a miserly 
and penurious disposition, I beg you to remember 
that the very money you with-hold from this socie- 
ty may be the means of making your son, a miser- 
able drunkard. How often does it happen, that 
children who have a property of any amount left 
them, either spend it in dissipation, or divide it a- 
mong lawyers tosettle theestate. Consider well 
the end of these things. The most noble bequest, 
you can make your children, is a good education, 
good advice, and a good example. 
(Concluded in our next.) 
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Wechanics? Department. 





Materials of Manufacture. 


We can but wonler at the ingenuity of man 
who has devised such a vast variety of expedients 
to increase his comforts, or to supply his wants. 
Not satisfied with one, or a few means, even for ac- 
complishing one purpose, he ransacks the globe 
perpetually for new devices, as though intending to 
be sure, when one shall fail, of the possession of 
others. ‘he variety of materials, drawn from the 
three kingdoms of nature, is wonderful, which 
man has been able to convert into agents for pro- 
moting his own ends, and ministering to his con- 
venience. In every different country, even, we 
find different manufactures, and different materials 
wrought. So truly does the world appear to have 
been made for the use of man; for while other | 


creatures can make use of a very small portion of | 


its resources, and its treasures, and are confined to | 
districts, sometimes limited ones, of its vast surface, 
man alone, ranges over its whole domain, seeking 
habitations in every quarter, and makiog use of al- 
most every thing that grows or lives upon it. 

The following is a list of some of the principal 
materials employed in the useful arts and manu- 
factures, 

From the Antmmat Kinepom. 

Hides and Skins, of various animals.—For leath- 
er and parchment 

Horns of animals.—lor combs, &c. 

Ivory and Bone.—For combs, handles of knives, 
and a great variety of iustruments, 

Hair and Furs.—¥ or mattrasses, hats and arti- 
cles of dress. 

Wool and Silk.—For the most valuable cloths, 

Tortoise Shell. — For combs and ‘ornamental 
work. 

Glue.—F or cementing wood, &c. 

_ Whale and Sperm Oil Spermaeetii—For burning 
in lamps, &c. 

From the Vecetanis Krxevom. 

Woods.—Mahogany, Oak, Pine, Cedar, Bamboo, 


civilized nation.— Boston Mechanic. 





Measures in Length. 


Measures in length are the distance of one ob- 
ject to another, in some agreed standard. 


A line is the tenth of a digit and the 100th of a 
foot. 


A geometrical pace is 4-4 feet English; and an 
English mile contains 1200, or 1760 yards, or 52- 
80 feet. 

A Scotch mile contains 1500 paces; a German 
mile 4000; a Sweedish mile 5000; the Russian 
nile 750 paces. 


A hand used in measuring the height of horses is 
4 inches. 


A degree of latitude at the equator, is 69 1-7th 
English miles. 


A surveyor’s chain is 4 poles, or 66 feet, divided 


16 poles, and 10 square chains are an acre. 910 
acres are a square mile ; and 4840 square yards are 
an acre, 169 58 yards each way. 


The Irish acre 7840 square yards. 

The Scotch acre 1 27 English. 

A French arpent 5-8ths of an English acre. 

121 Irish acres are equal to 196 English. 

48 Scotch acre are equal to 61 English. 

11 Irish miles are equal to 14 English. 

80 Scotch miles are equal to 91 English. 

A sea league is 3, 4536 miles, or the 20th of a 
degree. ; 

6078 feet area sea mile. 








&e. 


148 miles, or 69 1-7th nearly. In latitude 66 20 
Maupertius measured a degree of latitude in 1737, 
and made it 69 603; and Swauburg in 1503, made 
it 49 292, Atthe Equater in 1744, four astrono- 
mers made it 68 732: and Lamberton in lat. 12, 68 
743. Mudge,in England, makes it 69 148; Cas- 
sina in France, in 1718, 1740, made it 69 12, and 
Biot 68 769; while a recent measure in Spain 
makes it out 66 63, less than at the equator, and 
contradicts ail the others, proving the earth to be a 
prolate spheroid, which was the opinion of Cas- 
sina, Bernouilly, Buler, and others, while it has 
ay generally been regarded as an oblate sphe- 
roid. 


Degrees of longitude are to each’ other in length. 
as the cosines of their latitudes. For every 10 
they are as follows: 


Equator 692 | 50° 44 48 
10° 68 15 | 55 39 69 
20 65 37 | 60 24 6 
30 59 93 | 70 23 67 
40 531 | 80 122 





_ The pendulum which vibrates seconds, 39 1393 
inches, at London, is the standard for the British 
measures. One mile is equal to 16 18,833 such 
peadulums, 


into 100 links of 7 92 inches. A square chain is | 


brary. There are stalls about our market, and at 
| other places in the city where are kept second hand 
| books of every kind. Any person can furnish him- 
self at these places with a great variety of good rea- 
ding at little cost. Doctors, lawyers, linguists, phil- 
opophers, etc. can all be accommodated in their va- 
rious wants at a very trifling expense, 

Farmers, by appropriating 25.or 50 cents from 
the receipts of their produce every time they come 
to Boston, may purchase with it a good sound book. 
And this practice persevered in, they will in a short 
time find themselves in possession of a respectable 

library, and hardly know where the money came 
from for its purchase, the operation will have been 
so easy. 

The stall of Mr. Mills, opposite Faneuil Hall, de- 
serves particular notice, as being distinguished for 
its great and constantly changing variety. 


* Vide Waldie’s Circulating Library. 
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Progress of Improvement. 
| ‘The rapidity with which we ascend the “ ladder 
of independence,” through manufactures, is aston- 
ishing. Ina little while, as things go on, the do- 
mestic suplies of most goods will be fully equal to 
to the domestic wants. ‘The cotton crops shows an 
immense increase ; but we doubt whether it is e- 
qual to the value of the cotton manufacture, alone. 
It sounds large, however ; and immediately strikes 
at foreign exchanges; and is important in settling 
“ balances of trade.” 

Mr. Elias Willis, of Deerfield, has recently com- 
menced the manufacture of hair cloth. This arti- 





A degree at the Equator is 365, 101 feet, or 69 | 





cle is well known to the ladies as furnishing a su- 
perb springy covering for sofa and chair bottoms, 
&c., and to gentlemen is next in value to bristles for 
easy and elastic stock bodies. There is no other 
manufacture of hair cloth in New England, and but 
two inthe United States. Most of the hair cloth us- 
ed in this country is imported.—JViles’ Register. 





A Word to Apprentices. 


When serving your apprenticeship, you will 
have time and opportunity to stock your mind with 
useful information. The only way for a young 
man to prepare himself for usefulness, is to devote 
himself to study wry his leisure hours. First, 
be industrious in your business; never complain 
that you are obliged to work; go to it with alacri- 
ty and cheerfulness ; and it will become a habit 
which will make you respected and beloved by 
your master or rae me oh make it your business 
to see to and promote his interest; by taking care 
of his, you will learn to take care of your own. 

Young men of the present day are too fond of 
getting rid of work, they seek jfor easy and lazy 
employment, and frequently turn out to be most 
miserable vagabonds. You must avoid all hope of 
living without labor; labor is a blessing instead of 
a curse, it makes men heaithy, it procures them 
food, clothing and every necessary and frees them 
froin temptation to be dishonest. 
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Legislature of Maine. | 
| 
Tuesday, March 1. | 
In Senate. Mr Jarvis, from the committee to 
whom was referred the South Carolina Resolutions 
on the subject of Slavery, made a Report, accom- | 
panied by a Resolve, which were read once, and | 
on motion of Mr Merrow 1000 copies were order- | 
ed to ve printed. ‘The Committee deny the right | 
of the General Government to interfere with Sla- | 
very in the respective slave holding States, and also | 
the right of non-slaveholding States to interfere. | 
They declar: public sentiments in this State deci- | 
dedly adverse to the movements of the abolition- | 
ists but with regard to incendiary publications, there | 
being no abolition paper in this State, they recom- | 
mend legislation inexpedient. } 
Bill additional to organize, govern and dicipline 
the militia, passed to be engrossed. 


Houses. The committee on Finance, on order 
of 25th Jan., respecting the mode of assessing tax- 
es on non-resident lands in certain cases, reported 
that legislation is inexpedient. Accepted, 

Passed to be engrossed~ Resolve in favor of Lew- 
iston—further providing for the promulgation of 
the laws—Bill to incorporate the North Yarmouth 
and Freeport Stage Company—to incorporate the 
North Berwick Mannfacturing Company—creating 
the Saco and Biddeford Village Corporation—gran- 
ting additional powers to the proprietors of the 
Congregational Meeting House in Saco. 

Bill to change the name of Milburn, was read 
twice and ‘Tuesday assigned. 

Wednesday, March 2. 

In Senats. The conferees appointed on the 
bill regulating Capital Punishment, reported that 
the Conferees of the two branches had disagreed, 
and the conferees on the part of the Senate rec- 
omimend that the Senate adhere to their vote in- 
de*nitely postponing the bill, which report was ac- 
cepted, 

Mr Staples gave notice that he should tomorrow 
at 10 o’clock call up the bill to incorporate the 
Belfast and Quebec Rail Road Company. 

Hovuss. MrScammon, from the Committe on 
Literary Institutions, reported a resolve granting 
#500 per annum for the aid of indigent students in 
Waterville College, which was once read and Fri- 
day assigned. 

Mr McIntire, from the Judiciary Committee, re- 
vorted a Bill to divorce Henry W. Doar and Nancy 
Joar, his wife, from the bonds of Matrimony, 

which was twice read and to-morrow assigned. 

The same gentleman from the same Committee, 
reported a Bill relating to indictments against towns 
for defects in roads. [It provides that not more 
than one indictment shall be found against any 
town at the same term of the Court—also, that the 
prosecution officer shall not tax more days of at- 
tendance in finding the indictment, than the Grand 
Jury is actually in session.} Read twice and to- 
morrow assigned. 

Mr Humphrey, from the Select Committee to 
whom had been referred the Bill further to regu- 
late Banks and Banking by prohibiting the emis- 
sion and circulation of small bills, reported the bill 
proposed by Mr Perkins, so amended as to reduce 
the fines in some instances} and strike out all 
that part relating to removals from office by im- 
peachment or otherwise, The amendments were 
adopted, and the Bill as amended, ordered to be 
printed, 





Thursday, March 3. 

InSenats. Messrs. Talbot, Severance, and Frye 
were joined by the Senate to the Committee of the 
JLouse on order directing an inquiry into the expe- 
(tency of repealing all laws relating to retailers of 
spirituous liquors, 

Passed to be enacted—Bill—to incorporate the 
Maine Silk Culture and Manufacturing Company. 

House. On motion of Mr, Carpenter of Fox- 
croft, a joint committee was ordered to be raised, 
to consider the expediency of repealing all laws au- 
thorizing licenses for the sale of spirituous liquors. 
Messrs. Carpenter, Warren, Emery of Saco, Lee, 
ie Lake, Marden, Eastman, Fletcher and Pack- 
ard. 

The House concurred with the Senate, in amen- 
ding the Bill additional to organize and govern the 
Militia, and passed the same to be engrossed as a- 
mended, 

Bill to divorce True W. Doar and Nancy, his 
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time. The question of its passage was discussed at | ny (authorizing them to hold property to the amo. 
great length, by Messrs. Soule of Cambridge, | unt of $250,000) which was once read and tomor. 
Holmes of Alfred, Hamlin, Scammon, Lane, Per- | row assigned. 
kins, Hobbs, Sturdivant, Bunker, Means and Tiff On motion of Mr Jarvis the bill to incorporate 
| the Penobscot River Railroad Corporation was ta. 
The facts were that the parties were married in| ken up. Mr Benson moved to strike out that par, 
1833—that the wife previous to the marriage and | which authorizes the Company to extend their 
up to the consummation of the ceremony, express- | road across the river to the west side at Bangor 
ed a strong affection for the husband, but that im- | which amendment was adoptad. On motion of 
mediately after the completion of the marriage cer- | Mr Jarvis it was amended by the addition of ap- 
emony, conceived an intolerable aversion for Mr. | other section, exempting the comprny from the op- 
Doar, and found it impossible to live with him al- | eration of the law of 1831 respecting corporations, 
though he was disposed to treat her with great ten- | Several other amendments were adopted, and the 
derness, and that they had consequently separ- | bill then passed to be engrossed. 
ated, and were both desirous of a divorce. The| House. Aet to incorporate the Bark Extract 
passage of the bill was opposed on constitutional ;\Company (for the purpose of extracting the tan- 
ground—in that it proposed by a special act virtu- | ning qualities of bark) came from the Senate indefi- 
ally to repeal a general law; and because while | nitely postponed. ; 
that general law remained, and no general law was| ‘The vote assigning Wednesday next for the con. 
passed modifying it, it was the province not of the | sideration of the order submitting the question of 
Legislature, but of the Judiciary to act upon the | the constitujionality of the small bill law to the 
case presented by the Bill. This ground was con- | Judges of the Supreme Court, was reconsidered, 
tested by the advocates of the bill, and the power| Mr Perkins moved to postpone indefinitely, 
claimed for the Legislature to provide for this as | which prevailed. 
for other special exigences not provided for by = A 
isting laws in case they violated the obligation o x» 
no Satating contract—that the passage of the bill Summary. 
would violate no contract—for the contract in this = =— 


case had been voluntarily annulled by the parties ; TIN County Agricultural Society. 


but only went to modify the policy of the general! Ay the Annual meeting of this Society, held at 
law, so as to afford relief in this particular case. 


The Bill passed to be engrossed without a divis- Masonic Hall in this village, Wednesday March 2 
ion. | 1836, the following gentlemen were elected Ofi- 
Friday, March 4. cers, vizi— 


In Senate. Bill to incorporate the Machias| Nehemiah Pierce, Monmouth, President. 
Water and Mill Company, was amended on motion 














of Mr. Talbot, and passed to be engrossed. James Bridge, 8 ony Fee Pooaane . 
Bill to incorporate the Madaceunk Mill Compa- | William Noyes, Winthrop, Recording Beeretary. 
ny, was taken up, amended on motion of Mr. John- | Ezekiel Holmes, es Corresponding Sec’y. 


son, and passed to be re-engrossed, as amended. 

A message was received from the Governor . 
transmitting certain Resolutions adopted by the | G- A. Benson, “ _ Colleser. 
General Assembly of Virginia, on the subject of | Dexter Baldwin, Mt. Vernon, General Agent. 
Slavery, was referred to the Committee to which | Samuel P. Benson, Winthrop, 

was referred the South Carolina Resolutions. Dexter Baldwin, Mt. Vernon, > Trustees. 
House. a providing for the payment of | Oakes Howard, Winthrop, 

the members of the Legislature, who shall not sig- a Re 
nify to the Treasurer their willingness to receive STANDING COMMITTEES. 
bills,in American gold and silver coin was taken | Nathan Foster, : 

up. Mr. Scammon of Pittston moved to amend by | Joseph H. Underwood, ¢ On Agriculture. 
providing that those members who demand Amer- | James Page, 

ican gold should be held to pay each his proportion Elijah Wood, 


Peleg Benson, Jr. “ Treasurer. 


On Stock and Ploughing 


of the extra expense of procuring the same. The Joseph Additon, Match 
atch. 


amendment was advocated by Messas. Scammon, 
Chadwick, Wilson, eketien, Emery of Saco and Joseph A. Metcalf, 
Woodman of Wilton on the ground that members | Oren Shaw, 
could not demand any thing more than legal tender | Sam’| Clark, ~ On Manufactures. 
in payment, and that a legal tender of American |G. A. Benson, 
coin would be more difficult to procure than such| The gentlemen composing the Standing Cow 
a tender in foreign coin. The amendment was op- mittee’s, will consider this as an official notice of 
posed by Messrs. Hamlin, Carpenter, Foster of es ee N Ree. Se’ 
eye orm agengy Humphrey and Parris. Af- their election. Wn. Noves, Rec. Sec’y. 
ter a long debate the question was taken and the 
omental rejected ay to32. Theresolutionthen| rom the MN. Y. Mer. Advertiser of Wednesday. 
passed to be engrossed by the following vote—| AnotHer Large Fire. A fire broke out a lite 
Yeas 96, Nays 50. before 9 o’clock last evening, which destroyed 101" 
Saturday, March 5. |4 story storeson Maiden Lane and South Stree 





pay the members of the Legislature in gold and | have broken out in No. 167, Maiden lane, the !ow- 


The Senate adopted the amendments, and passed | and the upper part by John Wetherbee, commissie! 
the resolve to be engrossed, 10 to three, merchant. Thence it extended to No. 160, out 
Bill to incorporate the Maine Farmer’s Loan and pied by Thomas M. M’Lean, grocer, and the uppe 
Trust Company was read once and 300 copies or-| part by Albert Geoding, commission merchant 
dered to be printed. he adjoining store No. 163 was injured. On tr 
The resolve authorizing the Treasurer to borrow | other side, the store No. 75, South st., — : 
$15,000 of the Maine Bank, and to invest in the| Maiden line. This was occupied by Wel : 
stock of the same, was read a second time and 500 | Champney, grocers—the 2d story b/ Miveove \ 
copies ordered to be printed. Battle, merchants, and the stores above, by ¢+, , 
House. Resolve in favor of Waterville College | Goodrich as a suil loft. The store next adjoin’ 
was read a second time, and on motion of Mr Par- | No. 76, South corner of Fletcher st., was sea 
ris, ordered to'lie on the table. by Ch’s Ware, ship chandler, and the upper - 
Mr Cushing of Augusta offered an order to sub- | by Isaac Arnold, merchant. We did not learn re 
mit the quéstion of the constitutionality of the pro-| amount of damage. ‘The wind was light ~ 
posed small bill law to the Judges of the Supreme | time, otherwise the conflagration would have 
Court. Postponed till Wednesday next. more extensive, as the state of the streets 1s a 
On motion of Mr Parris, the committee to whom | that but few of the engines were able to “e" ed 
was referred the subject of the salary of Reporter ‘place in time to afford assistance, and the 
of poo Pad the Supreme Court, were empow- | were extinguished by the hose of the hydrants. 
ered tosend for persons and papers, and examine cas 
witnesses under vath, oy ttae Inhuman desertion of an Infant.— About 7 oleh’ 
Monday, March 7. | last F oe | evening, the attention of a yen - 
In Senars. Mr Jewett laid on the table a bill store of Mr Michael Trempore, No. 439 G 














wife, from the bonds of matrimony,was read a third 


; W 
concerring the Sullivan Hopewell Granite Compa- | was called by a customer to a bundle in the sv° 


Ix Senate. Resolve requiring the Treasurer to | extending through to Fletcher street. It is sail! | 


silver, came from the House further amended. | er part occupied by F. W. Dare, as a shoe sto" | 











AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. Az? 
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between the stoops of the store and private doors 
of the house, and on raising it from the ground 
and placing it on the counter, the clerk found the 
parcel to consist of a beautiful newly born female 
infant, without a particle of clothing on it, and the 
wrapper an old bed quilt, on a corner of which the 
jetters M. F. were with some difficulty discovered. 
The little stranger was hospitably received by Mr 
and Mrs. Trempore who clad it handsomely with 
clothing belonging to their own little ones, ard on 
Saturday evening they brought it downto the Com- 
missioners of the Alms House, who gave it the 
name of Lavina Snow, and placed the little found- 
ling in the charge of a nurse.—V. Y. Sun. 





Steam Sleigh—What next ?—Tire last Galena 
Advertiser states that two enterprising Yankees 
have recently invented and secured a patent for a 
steam sleigh to run regular trips, steamboat hike, be- 
tween Galena, Dunbaque, and Prarie du Chieu, 
In case of breading through the ice, or running in- 
to air holes, it can be immedietely extricated by 
the merns of a rope with a hook at the end, forced 
into the ice and drawn out by the power of the en- 
gine attached to the sleigh. The sleigh is not only 
water tight, but by having seats, windows, doors, 
and stoves, it will be equally as comfortable as a 
steamboat. By being protected from the inclem- 
encies of the winter season, the steam sleigh will 
be far preferable to coaches, ordinary sleighs, &c. 
Asthe steam sleigh will go into operation upon 
those waters in which steamboats ply, it will con- 
stitute a continual facility of transportation in con- 
nection with these boats, and in a few years, very 
probable, the utility of the steam sleigh must be 
acknowledged quite as indespensible to the com- 
inercial world, as steamboats or rail roads. So we 
go.—Ib. 





FROM FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville, (E. F.) Feb. 18. 


Mr Crum, who arrived here to day from Alachua 
says, that a friendly Indian, sent out as a spy by 
Gen. Clinch, reported on his return that the Indi- 
ans are concentrating on the Wythlacooche, near 
the ground on the banks of that river. 

If this is true they are probably collecting their 
strength for another desperate engagement. 

We take occasion to say, that we had yesterday 
the pleasure of an interview with an officer of the 
Army.immediately from West Florida, who has 
Jately been through the Creek country, and have 
conversed with persons who were in the battle of 
Wythlacoochie. He is of opinion, that the number 
of the hostile Indians in E, Florida far exceeds the 
estimate of the correspondent whose letter we pub- 
lished in yesterday’s paper. The number of the 
Seminoles alone, he tninks, is much underrated ; 
and be has no doubt that bands of the Chehaws 
axud Ouches, the most warlike and dissatisfied of 
the Creeks, have joined them and augmented their 
numbers. Itseems strange, that arnong the best 
informed individuals there should go so much diff- 
erence of opinion on this head. ‘The great extent 
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Marriages. 





In Hallowell, by Rev. George Shep 
Hallowell. 

Knight. 

Eliza Ann W. Higgins. 








Northport. | 
‘Deaths. . | 


i — 





In China, Charles Henry Leman, son of Mr. Jo- | 

el S. Leman, formerly of Turner, aged six months. | 
Sleep, lovely babe, and take thy rest; 
God called thee soon; he = it best. 

In Bath, Mrs Sarah Turner, widow of the late 

Capt. Simeon Turner, aged 76. Mrs Ann ‘Trask, 

aged 38. 

In Castine, Mrs. Mary Crawford, at thr advanced 

age of one hundred years and 5 mouths. 

A FEE ST SEP ETDS EADIE Cink ET ED 

BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay Feb. 29, 1836. 


Reported for the Boston Advertiser. 


At Market 496 Beef Cattle, and 230 Sheep. 
Prices—Beef Cattla—A gradual improvement 
in prices continues, as will be perceived by our | 
quotations. Quality rather inferior. We noticed | 
a few yokes extra taken at 42. We quote first qual- 
ity at 37s Gd a 40s Gd; second do, at 3ls Gd a 36s 

6d; third do. 27s a 30s. 

Sheep—We notice vales of two lots only, one at 
21s, and one at 3ls Gd. 

Swine—None at market. 

BIS a a 
Notice. 

THE proprietors of the contemplated Universal- 
ist Meeting house, are requested to meet at the 
house of Mr. John A, Pitts, in Winthrop Village on 
Thursday the 17th day of March inst., at one o’- 
clock in the afternoon, 

(=> A general attendance is requested. 

NATHAN HOWARD, Chairman, 








Commissioners Notice. 
We having been appointed by the Hon. Judge of 


| Probate for the County of Kennebec, to receive 
» Mr Ed- | and examine the claims of the creditors of DAN- 
win H. Ripley, of Bath, to Miss Julia M. White of | TEL O. ALLEN, late of Winthrop in said County, 
}deceased, whose estate is represented insolvent, 
In Portland, Mr. Robert Evens to Miss Margaret give notice that six months fromthe 11 day of 
January inst., have been allowed to said creditors 
In Hallowell, Mr. David W. Tinkham to Miss to bringin and prove their claims, and that we will 
. .. ., | attend the services assingned us at the office of Seth 
In Belfast, by Rev. Mr. McKeen, Mr. Elbridge | May, in said Winhrop, on Friday, Feb. 5, 1836, 
G. Pitcher to Miss Nancy M. Pillsbury, both of fron: 1 to 6 o’clock, P. M. and on Friday May, 6 
‘from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 5 P. M. 


SETH MAY, 
DAVID STANLEY. 
Winthrop, Jan. 12, 1836. 





Hallowell Female High School. 
Miss Patne and Miss Wess will commence 
their Spring ‘Term, on the first Monday in April 


ext. 
Spanish, French, and Mezzotinto Shading taught. 
Hallowell, Feb. 18, 1836. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed Executor of the last will 
and testament of Samuel Shaw, late of Winthrop, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and 
has undertaken that trust by giving bond as the law 
directs :—All persons therefore, having demands a- 
gainst the estate of said deceasad, are desired to ex- 
hibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to 
said estate are requested to make immediate pay- 
mentto SAMUEL B. SHAW, Administrator. 
Winthrop, Dec, 28th, 1835. 


LeavittUs Rheumatic Liniment. 

This Liniment bas been in private use for three 
years, and has never failed of affording relief wher- 
ever it has been used, which fact has induced the 
proprietor to offer it for sale. 

All he has to say in favor of it, has been said in 
the above paragraph, and he now offers it to 
the public for what it is, in and of itself. If it is of 
utility, it will stand without recommendation ; if 
not, they will not impart bealing virtues, 

The above may be obtained of his authorized 
Agents, by the dozen or single, or of him at the 


Store of EUSTIS & LEAVITT, Dixfield, Me. 











Winthrop, March 10, 1836, 


Notice. 


1, the undersigned, hereby give notice that Lev 
J. GitBert, my son, has a lawful right to trade for 
himself from this time, until he is twenty one years 
of age, and that I shall pay no debts of his contrac- 
ting for the future, and that I nor my creditors have 
no right to any of his earnings, with the exception 





of an agreement of said Levi J. Gilbert and myself 


made December 15, 1835. HENRY GILBERT. 
Leeds, Feb, 24, 1836. 


Anti-Slavery Meeting. 
A meeting of the Winthrop Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty will be held at the Masonic Hall in Winthrop 
Village, on Monday evening next at7 o’clobk, for 








of coustry over which the Indians are scattered, 
however, /nakes it very difficult to ascertain their 
number.—.Vat. Intel. 





-Vantucket.—We are gratified to learn, that the 
people of Nantucket, are again able to hold com- 
munication with the main land, after being blocka- 
ded with ice for five weeks, Capt.’ Burditt, having 
arrived in town, yesterday, via Falmouth. We 


learn that the cold has been very severe at that om 


place, during the last month, the ice making from 
the land as far as the eye could extend, during the 
coldest days. ‘The news of the mediation of Eng- 
land, and the settlement of the French difficulties, 
was regeived on Saturday. This must have been 
highly gratifying to those so deeply interested as 
the merchants of Nantucket were in an amicable. 
adjustment. The islanders have not been idle dur- 
ing the pericd of their embargo, there having been 
no less than twenty-eight marriages solemnized in 
the month of February.—New Bedford Mercury. 





The prices of pork, wheat, and other provisions, 
are fo poe: to be at very low prices at the West 
—in Kentucky, Mississippi, and the adjoining states. 
It is said that pork, for example, running alive, sells 
for seven dollars a hundred, wheat is at from $2 to 
$4, a bushel. 


the purpose of taking into consideration the sub- 
| Jeet of the Report of the Committee of the Legis- 
lature of this State upon the South Carolina Reso- 
lutions, and transact any other business that may 
be deemed expedient. 

Winthrop, March 10, 1836. 


To the Wool Growers. 


100 Ibs. of WOOL TWINE just received and for 
sale by JOS. G. MOODY. 
Augusta, January 15, 1836. 


Hats, Caps and Furs. 











THMOAS NEWMAN 
Would inform his friends and the public that he 
has for sale at his Hat Factory, opposite the Win- 
throp Hotel an extensive assortme of 


SILK AND FUR HATS. 
—ALSo— 
Just received from Boston, South Seal, Muskrat, 
and Hair Seal CAPS—Fur Collars, &c. of superior 
quality. 
Ladie# Cottage Bonnets, 


LADIES BEAVER AND SATIN BEAVBR 
BONNETS made at short notice. 


Winthrop, Jan. 5, 1836. 





and of ‘l'raders generally. 

Agents.—William C. Mitchell & Co, Corner of 
Union & Middle Streets, Portland, Maine. Pratt 
& King, 28, India Street, head of Central Wharf, 
Boston, Mass, C. LEAVITT, Jr. Proprietor. 

For Sale by DAVID STANLEY, Winthrop. 


Monmouth Academy. 

The spring term of this Institution, under the care 
of Mr. Whitmore, its present able and successful 
Preceptor, will conmmencethe Ist Monday in March. 
The course of Instruction will embrace all tbe 
branches of education usually taught iu well regu- 
lated Academies—and the French and Spanish 
Languages. There is connected with the Institution 
asmall Chemical and Astronomical Apparatus, and 
Lectures on these sciences may be expected as of- 
ten as circumstances will permit. The morals and 
manners of the Students will be carefully attended 
to 





Mr. Whitmore has fully answered the expecta- 
tions of the Trustees—and the approbation of the 
public has been manifested by a liberal share of pat- 
rovage. The Trustees hoping to continue this pat- 
ronage, would recommend Mr, W. as being a gen- 
tlernan of superior talents and eminently qualified 
to discharge the duties of his situation. 
Board may be obtained on reasonable terms. 
NEHEMIAH PIERCE, Sec’y. 
February 13, 1836. 


Take Notice. 

The account book of Georce W. Sranter, 
Esq. wherein the charges for the use of his Stud 
Horses from the year 1828 to 1834 are made, are 
lodged in the office of the subscriber for collection 
—<And all persons who are indebted thereon are 
hereby notified that if their accounts are settled 
within sixty days from this date, no cost will be tax- 
ed to them, but all persons who neglect this oppor- 
tunity to pay until after that tine may expect to be 
sued without mercy. SETH MAY, 

February, 25th, 1831. 


(G- SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FARMER can 
have their vols. bound by leaving them at this office 
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Poetry. 











From the Américan Monthly Magazine. 
Lines Written at Sea. 
If sometimes in the dark blue eye, 
Or in the deep red wine, 
Or smoothed by gentlest melody, 
Still warms this heart of mine ; 
Yet something colder in the blood, 
And calmer in the brain, 
Have whispered that my youth’s bright flood 
Ebbs not to flow again. 


If by Helvetia’s azure lake, 
Or Arno’s yellow stream, 

Each star of memory could awake 
As in my first young dream,— 

I know that when mine eye shall greet 
The bill sides bletk and bare 

That gird my home, it will not meet 
My childhood’s sunsets there. 


O, when love’s first sweet, stolen kiss 
Burned on my boyish brow, 

Was that young forehead worn as this ? 
Was that flushed cheek as now ? 

Was that wild pulse and throbbing heart 
Like those which vainly strive 

In thankless strains of soulless art, 
To dream themselves alive ? 


Alas! the morning dew is gone, 
Gone ere the fall of day— 
Life’s iron fetter still is on, 
His wreath’s all torn away. 
Happy if still some casual hour 
Can warm the fading shrine, 
Too soon to chill beyond the power 
Of love, or song, or wine! 


Miscellany. 


ss Se 
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Considerations for Young Men. 
LETTER XII. 


I have thus far considered the pleasures and an- 
ticipatious which characterize the period of youth. 
To those pleasures I have conceded as much of 
personal gratification as the most enthusiastic and 
sanguine could be warranted in claiming. It may 
indeed be thought by many, that I have given 
them too great an importance in the scale of earth- 
ly bliss. You will bear in mind, however, that I 
have all along considered them as the probable 
sources of disappointment, and have warned you, 
that if not wisely controlled, they may lead not on- 
ly to the wreck of earthly hopes, but to the utter 
ruin of the soul. 

Some writers, in addressing the young, espe- 
cially when they belong to a certain class of men 
whose profession creates an instinctive awe, may 
appear fo have approached them in an austere, if 
not a harsh and repulsive manner. The youth 





not careful to discriminate, supposes that his ad- | 


monisher would strip him of every enjoyment, 
and send him, like an anchorite, to subdue his nat- 
ural sensibilities, and to assume, while in youth, 


the coldness and gravity of age. But this is not, 


his intention. He only wishes to set you right in 
the calculations you are making of earthly happi- 
ness, and to lift your immortal mind to those su- 
perior pleasures which can never satiate. If the 
mode of our address be occasionally pungent, you 
must refer the point and the earnestness to the 
interest which we feel in your happiness, and to 
the perception which we have in your danger. 
You must not cali us harsh when we are only ar- 
dent: nor consider as cruelty to your feelings, 


what duty to our God and desire for your salya- | 


tion impel us to say. 

Certainly, young men, you will thus far acquit 
me of smothering youthful feelings; of driving 
you to premature sobriety; of crushing every 
flower that blooms in your early pilgrimage. You 
cannot accuse me of having grown gray my- 
self, and of being therefore desirous, to sprinkle 
upon your heads the frosts which whiten m 
own. You cannot impute to me feelings which 
have become cold, and which would therefore re- 
duce your enthusiasm to my own indifference and 
apathy. No, I come to you injthese letters as one 
of your own number. I can appreciate your feel- 
ings, and participate, with as keen a relish as ever, 
in many of your jjoys. Some experience I may 


have had beyond yourselves. That experience American Magazine 
has taught me to regard you whth an interest aris- 


: Useful i 
ing from identity of hopes, prospects and enjoy- lita fae or Knowledge. 
ments. , yaar 
He certainly is a friendly traveller, who, having Published es Py oo gta Company— 
a a — i ch apy ew HE Publishers = siemens by the flattering re 
to apprise his companions of dangers to which T pa reiabene Oy See. eae maine recep 
they will be exposed; and they to say the least t 


: - | year past, to prosecute it with renewed assiduity ; and wi 
have an ungrateful heart, who receive the warning | 4 constant desire to fulfil the promises made id ‘the — 
with suspicion or indifference. of the work, We intend “to stick to our text;” and io 


There are dangers to which you are exposed; serve those who have so liberally cheered us with thee 
and they are not the less real because the appre- | kind patronage, with what is useful and pleasant. The 
hension of them disturbs not your bosom. al wer tages) i aa etts, We 

test peril is often concealed. The most fatal gh Fane STOSNe Gonting, 
a agent from sunken Saab and unobserv- ny” has spent thisty op forty yeore Si Ey Glatceuns to 





‘ . , lay open those hidden mysteries of nature which have e 
ed quicksands. The day that is ushered in by the caped the ken of the most inquisitive. Nor do we Sabeas 


singing of birds and the play of zephyrs, may ter- | to approach so near to the moon or other planets, asto tel! 
minate in the gloomy and desolating tempest. what are the trees, the birds, and animals which mny there 

We have, hitherto, been considering the period | grow, or live and move. We leave such extraordinary 
of youth as fraught with hopes and happy feelings. feats to these who are more visionary or more daring than 
We have sketched some of its anticipated delights, | “°,“"°: But we hope and intend to keep up the character 


and spirit of the Magazine, in presenting solid and useful 
but we were not to annex the dangers and tempta- | articles, which may be instructive to a portion of readers, 
tions to which it is exposed, we should exhibit in | and not considered wholly unimportant to literary men, 


our picture a partiality unnatural and unwarranta- | We consider the whole United States as our field, though 

ble. In every earthly prospect, dark and light | not ours exclusively ; and we ask the favor of persons of 

shades succeed or are intermingled. The path | ‘ste and science, to ayn a saber facts, and 

“es . . + 2 | natural scenes, and words of art, for the benefit of all our 

pty Siehfully pr Fo ry jE pices vi ° van Bed friends. As republicans, we feel that we are of the same 
’ 


: family as those in the south and in the west—as friends of 
upon us a greater kindness than he who only | improvement, of good morals and good learning, we wish 


dwells on the safe and agreeable portions of the | also to be considered of the same family. If we can do 
journey. Ithas, I am aware, been often asked, | any thing by our labors to increase and strengthen this 
why apprise the youth that he must meet with dis- | sentiment and feeling, “ we shall be ready to the good 
; 5 : a fi work. 
Soe trial? wet ne oo = We would call the attention of our present subscribers 
ns a thier oo > Such . te the terms of the Magazine, and to the notice in the last 
. , nat 


4 . ; number re\ating to the subject. It is very important to us 
er it may sound to the unreflecting, is not the lan- | to know whe propose to continue taking the Magazine, 


guage of an honest and enlightened judgment. As and to receive the very small sum, ($2,) charged for it in 
well may you say to the unwary mariner, unfurl | advance. as 
your sails and fly before the wind, when his very {x All letters and communications from Agents and 
fleetness will impel him the more swiftly into the | Bers MUST BE Post Parp. 


. {x3- The Postage on this Magazine as established by 
threatening breakers. As well refuse to erect the | jaw js 41-2 cts for 100 miles—auy distance over, 712 
beacon, because, by its gloomy light, it indicates) cts. GEORGE G. SMITH, Agent. 


the rock bound coast on which it shines, As well| Boston, September, 1835. 
bid the bird fly and sing more merrily, because ev- - : 
ery flash of its wing brings it nearer to the fowl- PRO ph go: TUS 
er’s snare.- O it is cruel thus to deceive. Instead E eal 
of benevolence, it is a blind and withering charity, urop Pies 
| that destroys by its mistaken kindness. ‘THE European has been commenced with the most 
I would, therefore, draw upon the chart of oe eg of on poy abet eae of oo 
‘life, the requisite indications of danger, and bid | P°™°S Daving Deen recorded on the subsbription list Delors 
2 . the issuing of the first number. 
you, as you preceed on your voyage, to observe 


; : The objects of the paper are to keep up a more strict 
them with cautious eye. I would not, I cannot, | term of intimacy betwoen this conntry aud Europe than at 


hold out to you the hope, that all will be serene, present exists; not merely by publirhing foreign intelli- 

that every wind that biows will be prosperous. No, | gence, but by defending foreignors from insults, to which 

the various aspects which mark the ‘deep blue sea,’ we have been occasionally submitted through the illiberali- 

are a true resemblance of the fluctuating scenes of \ of portion ofthe press, and by fury advocating om 

life. . Now gentle breezes fan the surface : then the udice in the examination, cannot fail te acknowledge them. 

You coed he aontind of sky ‘a sro As Ireland has been the most slandered nation, so shall 
x prised of similar vicissitudes, 


prt our columns be more devoted to its support tkan to any 
and prepared for similar dangers. If there is a| other. In the European Jrishmen will, at all events, have 


possibility of avoiding the perils that lie along | one uncompromising friend, whose voice shall never besup- 

your course; you should surely wish to know it ;| Pressed — ne ey aa * the hand of oppree 
: . sion, is raised against them or their glorious country. 

ood at tones od be A Aaa a It shall be of our constant endeavors to conciliate 


: c the friendship of the native American; and if we do this 
I shall then endeavor, in a few succeeding letters, | in a straight-forward and independent manner, we know he 


to point out some of the temptations to which the | will like us all the better. ar 
young are exposed, and to present the mode in| The European will be a literary, as well as a political 
which they may be avoided’ resisted, or overeome. | #94 general foreign and pr: Shecccnn re debe oe 

. ~~ sf s ar »bate. 
This, although a less pleasing task than that alread-| ven ie Pose nes ofthe daferent candidates 
y accomplished, is of equal, perhaps of greater | j,.:ion times, he can turn to another page, and refresh bim- 
importance, It is one for which I hope to be re- i 


. - , self with a romance, a sonnet, a theatrical critique, or 4 
warded, if not in this world, at that great day when | literary notice. 


the history of the universe shall be unfolded in e-| We publish the paper at the almost nominal price of TW? 
ternity. If it shall then appear that, thro’ these | DOLLARS a year, iu order to give it a more general circu- 
hints, one immortal mind was guarded from temp- | !#tio than it might otherwise cemmand; but we can oe 
tation, or drawn back from the brink of destruc- ; SU" S¢>scribers — + ee po nay isles 
tion ; that one reckless youth may have been re- a pate ere ee or eee 


. : : : in nothing but the price alone. 
claimed, and a new direction given to feet that had| Orders for the paper, addressed to the editor through the 


begun to press onward in the broad road of des- | Post Office, will be punctually attended to 
truction; I shall have the reward, the highest; All interesting cowmunications connected with foreiga 
which I covet, of having ‘converted a sinner from | *“airs will be thankfully received. 


j No subscriber taken, living’out of the city, that does not 
yo spe of his ways, and saved a soul from pay in advenes. ’ JOHN M. MOORE, 


No. 13 Ann-street. 
New York, Oct. 3d, 1835. 


Notice. Notice. 


The subscribers are about bringing their busi-| The Copartnership existing between the subscrr 
ness to a close in this town, request all persons in- | bers is this day by mutual consent cissolved. All 
cebted to them to call and settle immediately. persons indebted to the firm are requested to make 

FOGG & SYLVESTER. | payment to Daniel Carr, and those having demands 

Winthrop, Feb’y 9, 1836. against the firm to present them to him for settle- 

ment. DANIEL CARR, 
JOHN R. SHAW. 
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(= SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FARMER can 
have their vols. bound by leaving them at this offiee| Winthrop, Feb, 24, 1836. 














